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AESTFACT 

The paper explores a behavioral paradox which occurs 
in everyday life: people try to make themselves different and stand 
out from others^ but they also try to minimize their differences and 
be just like everyone else. The major hypothesis of the study states 
that people will work to individuate themselves when a positive event 
is forthcoming in the environment, but will work to deindividuate 
themselves in the face of an impending negative event. A second 
hypothesis, in which individuation is both the independent and the 
dependent variable, states that people who are already in a 
deindividuated state should have to work harder to make themselves 
stand out than people who already feel individuated, but should have 
to work less hard to make themselves anonymous. In contrast, people 
who are in an individual state should show the reverse pattern. The 
study also explores the hypothesis that males and females would use 
different techniques to call attention to themselves, as a result of 
previously learned sex roles. Subjects for the experiments were 80 
university undergraduates; results are analyzed statistically while 
the ensuing discussion examines the outcomes of the study as they 
underscore the complexity of the individuation process. References 
are included. ( Author /SES) 
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Social and Panooal Bmm of ladlvldvatlflB 

Chrlfltln* Maalaeh^ 
UnlTMCBlty of CallfomU at BarlMlay 

A itaMa la a hovalag pvojact veports that aba faala aafar baeaoaa all 

tha apartMiita look alika ftoa tha outoidat thara ia aatfelng apaalal to attract a 
ImrglaT to hor particular apartaant. M«a la l)aaie ailltaxy txalaiag qvlckly laatn 
not to aakr* thOBaalwa ataad oat ttm tha raat of tha pUtooa Iweauaa If thay do, 
thay axa mov llfcaly to \» choaan for tha aoat aaBlal jote. Whan a vdluitaar for 
an vtpaiwlar taak la aahid for ftoa a group of achool chlldvui. thay wUl oftao 
slwp doNft to thalr chairs, look aaay, or put thalr handa to ftrant of thalr faeaa 
to aa affort to atlt toto the cxwd and not look diffanat f*oa tha othara. HoMvar. 
ahaa ana of than to going to lia ehoaen for a spaelal ranavdl. thay aUl yaU. mm 
thalr araa. aad Jwp up and doan to osdar to draw attantioi to thaaaalvaa. Stoilarly. 
ecatastanta an aueh talavtoloa ahoaa aa -Tha Dating Gum" try traty hard to aaka 
thaMsalTja ai>paar lawval and val^w, »o that thay wUl hava a tettar chanca of 
tetog ehoaen for a glaaaroua data. Many paopla usa elothaa to aaka thaaaalvaa 
ataad out ftoa othara aad ara soMtiaaa apsat if thay find aoaaoaa alaa aaariag an 
outfit Idaatleal to thalxa. On tha othar hand, aueh todirlduality to clothing 
UBually oeeuta withto tha llalta «f tha lataat faahiaa tr«d, ao that paopla aaar 
ahat'a "to" aad net ahat'a "out." 

Thaaa aad aaay othar axaaplaa draw fraa raal lifa potot ap an totrlguing 
hahavloial paxadoxt paopla try to aaka thaaaalvaa dlffaroat and atand out ttm 
othara. but thay alae try to ainlatoa thalr diffaraaoaa and ha Juat Ilka avatyoaa 
alaa. What ax« tha raaaana for angagtog to aueh aaantogly contradictory ^>aharlor»? 
Whan la ana aora likaly to oceur than tha othar? It aaa tha goal of tha praaant 
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research to begi^n to ansuer such questions by discaverlikg some of the determinants 
of dlfferentnass. 

Althoti^ little work has focused directly on the dml question of irtiy 
people want to be different from others but also slallar to them, there are several 
areas of theory and research that are concerned with either one or the other as wet 
of the problem. 
Devlancy 

Much work has teen done on the concept of devlancy, which deals with behavior 
Involvljig rule-breaking or societal disapproval, and thus views dlfferentness as a 
negative characteristic. Merton's (1938) classic sociological theory states that 
conflicts or dissociations between culturally defined goals and institutionalized 
means produce "strains- in society irtiich can then result In deviant behavior. This 
conceptualisation rests on the assumption that there are certain behaviors which 
«Fe intrinsically deviant (e.g. theft, murder). In contrast to this notion, recent 
theorists (e.g. Erlkson, 1962j Kitsuse, 1962| Becker, I963) have argued that devlancy 
is a relative quality which only exists in the eye of the beholder, luther than in 
the behaviort 

Even when no rele-breaking at all is involved, a pereon's differentness can 
be a cue for deviance. Freedman * Doob (I968) found that a person who had received 
a very different score from the rest of the group on a vagualy-deioiled ••pereonality 
test" was more likely to be singled out as the target of aggression. In a study by 
Schachter (1951), a confede ate who endonsed a different opinion than that of the 
group was given the poorest group Jobs by the other subjects and was often rejected 
by them. People are also more likely to mistreat someone who is different ftom 
then in i*iysical appearance, such as a pereon who Is very different In height and 
weight, a pereon of a different rece, a pereon who is deformed or disfigured, or 
someone who is stigmatized in some way (Coffman. 1963) • 
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Conformity 

If being different tram others is a negative characteristic, then we would 
expect people to try to he more like others by concealing or mininising their 
dissiBilarity* This idea is clearly supported b> the work of social psychologists 
on conformity. Both Festinger (1950) and Kelley (1952) have discussed the various 
pressures toward uniformity in groups which cause an individual member to conform 
to the group norms. The classic experiments of Asch (1951* 1956) have demonstrated 
that subjects will often agree with a unanimous (but clearly incorrect) majority 
rather than be the only one in the group who disagrees. Howevwr, when the subject 
is Joined by someone i^o agrees with him« the amount of conformity drops sharply. 
In fact 9 a consistent minority can sometimes influence the majority (Koscovici^ 
Lage« tr Naffrechoux, 1969) « probably because the minority opinion cannot then be 
regarded as an idioeynerasy on the part of a single liidividual. Conformity is also 
greater when the subject's responses are public than UhBn they are private or made 
anonymously (Deutsch & Gerard, 1955T Mouton, Blake, & Olmstead, 1956) • 
Identity 

Much of the above literature on deviance and conformity rests on the 
underlying assumption that being different is a negative experience, for one reason 
or another. However, such an approach is only dealing with half of the problem, 
since it is clear that being different can also be positively valued. People will 
often change their appearance or behavior so that they will attract attention and 
stand out from the crowd. They will resist attempts by others to classify or 
categorise them because they then feel deprived of their Individuality and special 
characteristics. The most obvious functional advantage of being different is that 
one can be mere easily identified by other people in order to receive status, 
prestige, aid, love, etc. On a more conceptual level, being distinguishable from 
others is \ised as a way to establish a sense of Identity, of a unique self^conoept. 
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S«v»zml thtorlsts (From, mil Horn«y, 19371 M»Bl<m, 1962) have takao 
the pMltloB that people have a need to coBpletely xealise and expceas their tnlque. 
Individual self. Sveh a vnlqua Identity glvee the person Indepeadenoe. bnt It ean 
also Mke hln Isolated and anxloos. and thus there Is the risk mt he nay choose to 
confoni to the expectations of others, rather than aaaert his dlfferentaess. in otder 
to overcoM this Isolation. The developMntal theory of Erlkscn (1959) conceives 
of Identity as one of the cosponents of the hiaan life cycle uhloh reaches ffevltlon 
during adoleecence. At this \\m, the person experlMnts with different roles and 
tries to find the plaee In society ehloh Is mlqusly his or hers and uhleh provides 
Individual lecopiltlan. This theoreUcal work on nan's need for a separate IdooUty 
has Ymm tased on little enplrloal evidence other than clinical ease studies. 
Honever. thsxe has recently teen soae ezperlatntal research uhlch Is relevsnt to 
this proposition. Subjects iriio uexe aade to feel highly sladlar to other people 
had a greater pirefexwiee for experiSBoes that sere OMvaiUUe to others (FroiiEin, 
1970) snd enphaslaed their mlqumess snd gave noto musual ansuers on a creativity 
test (Froritln, 1968). iOso, Cooper ft Jones (1969) foowl that subjects uho umce 
Mde to feel slnllar to an olnosloui parson changsd thslr opinions In order to 
shov thslr dlstlnctlvonsss fron hla. 
Individuation 

What l9 laoklag In aost of ths abofs rsss arch Is a eohsmt theory of the 
dynanles of dlfferentness. uhlch could explain utay there are tlMs uhsa people i«nt 
to be dif formt ttom others and tlMS uhsn they wat to be siailar to then, tee 
possible hypothesU Is that ths quality of ths differenee is the erlUeal factor — 
I.e. It Is acoepUble to be diffevsnt on certain d l— sIom but set on others. An 
alteznaUve notion U that ths quMtlty of ths dlffsxwoe is iapertant. rsgaxdlsss of 
the diasnslOBi bsSag difforsat is all right up to a point, but bsyond that it is 
omsidersd dovisnt and bad. Vhile it seens Intuitivsly obvious that people respond 
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to both the quality and quantity of soseona'a difference • these paraaeters are 
ncrely descrlptlYe and thus do not provide an explanation for the phenomenon of 
dlffersnlne8s« 

A mate proalslng approach to the problev, uhlch combines aspects of all the 
pTOTlously tevleMd aivas, Is provided by theories of Individuation and delndlvlduatlon 
(Zlller, 196k% Zlabazdo, 1969). Individuation Is generally conceptualised as a 
state In uhlch the person feels differentiated, to a greater or lesser degrae, from 
other people and objects. In contrast, delndlvlduatlon Is a state In which the 
person feels Indistinguishable, to a greater or lesser degree » from other people 
and ob.lects. Such states can be produced by a variety of environmental condltlona, 
both physical and social. For example, a person who Is dressed exactly like everyone 
else In a group or whose face Is net Identifiable will feel relatively delndivlduated. 
However, a person who Is different In external appearance from other members of a 
group or idio is verbally identified ^ naae will tend to feel individuated. Both 
Zlller and Zlmbardo have tried to spell out the persoMl advantages and disadvantages 
of these two states and thus the reasons ihy people want to achieve them ^t different 
times, A general principle, as stated by Zlller, Is that "individuation is desirable 
within a supportive social environment, but anonymity is sought as a defense against 
a threatening environment* (p. 3W>), 

The major hypothesis of this study, which was derived fvcm these formulations, 
states that people will work to individuate themselves when a positive event is 
forthcoming in the environment, but will work to deindivlduate themselves in the 
face of an lapending negative event. In other words, people will try to make 
themselves different and stand out from the crowd in order to enhance their chances 
of receiving available positive rewards. However, they will try to melt into the 
crowd, becoming relatively anonymous, as the likelihood of punishment or other 
negative consequences Increases. A second hypothesis, in which individuation is 
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botft the independent and dependent verlaWe, inrolvee a person's prior level of 
er(«rleneed Individuation. People who are already In a delndlrlduated state ehould 
have to work harder to sake thenselves stand otit than people who already feel 
Individuated, but should have to work less hard to nake thesselves anonynous. In 
contrast, people who are in an Individuated stats should show the reverse pattern. 
Finally, there was no reason to predict that these general principles about individua- 
tion would not hold true for both nales and fennles. However, the study explored 
the hypothesis that the two se»8 would use dlfferwit techniques to call attention 
to thenselves, as a result of previously leaned sex-roles. 

Method 

Overview of deslyi 

Kale and feeale subjects were run In groups of four In an experlnent which 
was piesui^bly concemed with group dynanles. Aft«r conpleting several prellnlnaxy 
activities, one of the subjects was to be chosen to tn the designer in a city 
planning gaw. Half of the groups were told that the designer would win extra 
■oaey (Fosltive Environnent) , whUe the others were told that the designsr would 
receive electric shocks (Hegative EnvlrontMt). Klthln each group, two of the 
subjects were called by nane, had personal connents aade to then, had greater eye 
contact with the experlnenter, and were In closer physical proxlnity to hin (individ- 
uation condition). The other two sub.jects were addressed nore Inpersonally and 
were not In such close contact with the experlnenter (Delndivlduation condition). 
The subjects took several tests and participated in a group discussion, aU of which 
were designed to allow then to nake either unique or nonuttive responses and thus 
either individuate or delndivlduate thenselves. Kith two levels of each of three 
Independent varUbles (environnent, individuation, and sex of subject), the basic 
design of this study was a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial. Ten subjects were run In each of 
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the eight calls of the design for a total of eighty sub>ct6. 
Sul)Jects 

Forty nale and forty feaale undergraduatM at Stanford University participated 
in the experiment, which was described as a study on group processes. Kost of them 
were paid for their participation^ while a few completed the experiment In order to 
satisfy a course experiment in introductory psychology. All subjects were contacted 
by texephcne, and precautions were taken to assign them to a group where they were 
unacquainted with the other subjects. 
Procedure 

;. group of four sublets was run in each session » with the sex of the group 
(either all male or all female) being randomly determined* After arriving at the 
experimental room, the subjects were greeted by Experimenter 1 and told that the 
study was concerned with different aspects of group behavior* In the first part 
of the study, group norms were to be obtained on permonal associations and reactions, 
while in the second part, the subjects were going to engage in a group discussion* 

Environment manipulation * In the third and last part of the study, the 
subjects were supposed to play a game of city planning, in which one person was to 
be the ••designer," while the other three were to be "consultants*** The designer 
was supposed to build a model city based on the informational cues provided by the 
consultants. Half of the groups (randomly assigned) were told that the designer 
would receive money for each trial irticre he correctly integrated the information 
provided him (Positive Environment condition)* The other groups were told that 
the designer wotdd receive an electric shock each time he or she made a mistake in 
utilising the consultants* Information (Negative Environment conditien). After the 
procedure was described, mach group saw one of four stimulus video tapes (with 
appropriate mavironment condition and sex) of ""previous subjects'* engaging in the 
city planning game* In addition to clearly showing the roles of the designer and 
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the consultiiiits in the f^ame, the tape eaphailred the renaxdlng aspects of the 
Positive EnTirenaent condition (the designer sailed and joked about all the money 
he or she ma winning) or the unpleasant ones of the Negative Environaent condition 
(the designer was fairly gria-faced and visibly reacted to the shocks). 

Experimenter 1 then explained to tlie subjects that one of thea would be 
chosen to be the designer by Experiaenter 2, who would be running the rest of the 
study. His deoision would be based on the subject's perforaance on the association 
tests and in the group discussion* After answering any questions « Experiaenter 1 
brought in Experiaenter 2 froa an adjoining rooa« 

IndivldqatloB aanipulatlon , Experiaenter 2 first indicated that soae 
background inforaatlon about the subjects was needed before the study began. He 
randoaly picked two subjects and Interviewed each of thea seperat«ly for a few 
alnutes, asking such questions as their naae, hoae, special Interests or hobbles, 
favorite auslc, astrological sign, etc. Experiaenter 1 did the saae thing with the 
other two subjects. After coapleting his interviews, Experiaenter 1 left the rooa 
(suppoaedly to work with soae other subjects down the hall), and the next two parts 
of the study were conducted by Experiaenter 2. 

Throughout the following test and disoasslon periods, Experiaenter 2 addressed 
the two subjects he had Interviewed by naae sad aade occasional references to the 
answers they had given hia (e.g. -what does our chess player think of this itea?-). 
These subjects were in the Individuation condition. The ot^r two subjects were 
addressed in wore iapersonal terae (e.g. -you over there-) and not by naae, and no 
comaent Included a reference to any personal Inforaatlon since Experiaenter 2 had 
not Interviewed thea. These subjects were in the Delndlvlduatlon condition. The 
first subjects to be called on to give public answers In the pattern association 
test were always the Individuated subjects, and they also were always asked to be 
the first to give self -presentations for the discussion. In addition, Experiaenter 2 
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used soine nonverbal individuation techniques. During the testing session he always 
had the Individuated 8ub>cts sit in the two cubicles nearest to where he was 
standing, so that he was physically closer to thea and could engacs in aore eye 
contact. In the discussion he again arranged it so thai he was always sitting next 
to the two Individuated subjects. 

In term of experiaental control, the use of two experiaenters instead of 
one Mant that each of thea was ''blind*' tc one of the experiaental variables. 
Experinenter 2 was "blind* to the Envirooaent condition, while ExperlMnter 1 was 
unaware that the interviews were pert of an experimental ftsnipulation and thus was 
"blind" to the Individuation variable. 

Testing period . For the next part of the study, the subjects were seated 
in individual cubicles. Experlaenter 2 briefly sunarized the different parte of 
the study and reaijided the subjects that he would be choosing one of then to be 
the designer on the basis of their performance in «ie rest of the experiaent. He 
then proceeded to adainlster several different tests. Two of the tests provided 
the subject with a choice of behaviors which clearly rvnged froa very nonative to 
very unique. The first test* which involved pattern associations, asked subjects 
to choose between several alternative responses. Soae of the test iieas included 
group norm, while the others did not. Also borrowed from conformity research was 
the technique of having subjects give both public and private responses. The other 
test, which requited subjects to think of word associations, measured the uniqueness 
of the sub>ct's answers and is thus similar to the procedure used by Fromkin (1968). 

The first test ms the pattern association test in which the stimuli were 
projected onto a screen. Each stimulus slide had a nmsense syllable (e.g. KAF) 
and four designs or patterns. Sub>ots Mre asked to indicate irttich pattern they 
thought was best associated with the sound of the nMsense syllable, Beeausd of 
the subjective nature of the test, they were assured that there were no "right" or 
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"wrong" ansMn. The first tiMlvc slidaa had paroanta«* nonv (fietitiooa) llatad 
nart to each of the four pattoxns, vhtla the seeend tvelve slides had no nnoh noras. 
Theae norw were dsscrlisd as "nms obtained Id prerioue studies" and neve alssys 
arranged ao that the biggest peroentage aara ms next to tta* top pattern and the 
anallest one next to the bottoa om. 

The subjects were told that they would be rating the series of twenty-fovr 
slides twiee. The initial ratings would be "first iafrassiens" batied on quick, 
snap JudgHmts sinos each slide would be shown only briefly. For the seeond set 
of ratings, the snb>ets could view each slide for a longer tiw and giire a nore 
lessoned and thoughtful jodgMt. Consistsncy b s tw ss n the first and seeoid ratings 
was described ss being VDiaportaat. For the first, "snap Jadgneat" ratings, each 
slide was sheun for ten saecnds and the anb>et xespendsd poriirately by ■azklag his 
or her prefexwees ca sn aasaer shset. The saeond xatlags were publicly etated 
by each attb>ct in turn. The order in uhidi the four sab>et8 gata their answers 
was varied on eadi trial, so that each sub>et was flxat m six trials, second oa 
six trials, etc. 

Vhen the xatinga had been ccapLetad, Bxpariaentar 2 adaiaiatarad the word 
association test, which ecnsisted of twenty-fi-ve iiaaa. He first pxaaeated a 
stianluB word sad then garo the eubjeets a feu eacoada to think of an associated 
word. A slide was than pro>eted oa the aeraea which gare fiwa peaaibia asaeeiatiaM, 
raaglBg froa the aoat osaaoa assodatioa (as detazalasd by the Rasaall & Jeaklaa 
word aoxaa, 193^^) to a fairly uncoMoa caa. <^ext ta eaah ward was a pazooataga 
indicating the pcoportioa of all aubjeeta who had picked it aa aa aaaoclatlea to 
the etiaiilw. In addition to the five words, a sixth altezaativa was the word 
"other" followed by a blaak llae. Subjects ware asked to aark oa their anawar 
sheets the asaoeiatloa thay had thought of. If the ward was aot llated on tha 
slide, thsy wsra naked to check "other" and writa it la tha Uaak. 
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The final test was the Social Desirability scale (Crowne i Mtrlowe. 196^*) 
which 18 designed to measure the subject's desire to win the approval of others 
and thus his tendency to confora. While the subjects were taking this test, 
Experlaenter 2 leafed through their previour . :«ets, as though looking at 

the responses they had given, and pretended to write conaents and scoxws on them. 

Discussioa period. As suggested by some of the real-life examples described 
at the beginning of this article, people often use verbal and nonverbal expressive 
behaviors in order to make themselves stand out or be anonymo\». Therefore, in 
addition to the structured verbal tests, subjects in the present study were given 
an opportmity to use expressive behaviors to individuate or deindividuate themselves 
during a relatively unstructured group discumsion. 

After completing the previous tests, the subjects came out of the cubickes 
and sat around a table in the center of the room. Experimenter 2 first asked 
each subject in turn to give a one minute descriptioa of him or herself. He then 
wrnt arovnd the table a second time, asking each subject to describe their future 
goal in life. The ostensible purpose of these presentations was to provide the 
group Mmbers with information on which they could base * dlsoussion. Experimenter 2 
then asked the subjects to engage in a discussion for about ten minutes while he 
made observations. Both the presenUtions and the dlsoussion of «ach group were 
recorded on video tape for subsequent analysis. In addition, there were two 
observers behind a one-way glass who rated the sub>cts' verbal and nonverbal 
behavior on standardised check lists. 

At the end of the discussion. Experimenter 2 flipped through his notes and 
the previous answer sheets, looked around at the subjects, and then wrote down the 
name uf one of them on a card» He then asked them to fill out a quastionnaire 
which contained personal ratings and manipulation checks. After completing the 
questionnaires, the subjects were taken to another room for the city planning game. 
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where Experimenter 3 (the author) was given the card with the name of the subject 
chosen to be the designer. Before starting the game, the subjects rated the per- 
fomance of Experimenter 2 on another questionnaire (ostensibly a procedural 
requirement for all social psychology studies) which contained additlotial checks 
op the Individuation manipulation. 

Since It was only the expectation of a positive or negative game that was 
crucial to the study. It was not really necessary to have the subjects actually 
play the game. However, by having them do so, it was possible to postpone the 
debriefing until after the study had been completed. Because of the nature of 
the experiment, it was critical that word not get around to future subjects of 
the different manipulations. The game itself was a fairly complex one, in which 
the designer tried to figure out the rules of building an ^ideal** city cn the 
basis of the different types of information that the emsultants chose to relay 
to him or her. Depending on the experimental condition, the designers either 
received small amounts of money or mild electric shocks for their decisions. All 
of the subjects became quite involved in the game and indicated that it was very 
interesting to play. At the end of the game. Experimenter 3 paid the subjects, 
thanked them for their participation, and assured them that they would receive a 
fxHl description of the study when all the data had been collected, A summary of 
the hypotheses^ procedure, and preliminary results was later mailed to each efibject. 

Results 

Validation of experimental manipulations 

The pBTpose of the Environment maniptilatlon was to create different expecta- 
tions about the pleasantness and desirability of the designer* s job ir the city 
planning game. It consisted of a description of the game by Experimenter 1 and the 
appropriate one of four video tapes of a group playing the game. These tapes were 
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IndepsndMtly rated by two Judges aa to how fun and pleasant the game appeared to 
l)e, how happy and satisfied the designer was, etc. The judges' ratln(:s, which were 
highly correlated (r - +•96) , were extremely positive for the two I ositive Environment 
tapes and extrenely negmtlve for the Negative Environeent tapes, with no overlap 
between the positive and negative ratings. The only exception to this pattern 
was that the judges always rated the game aa very interesting, regardless of the 
Envlitmnent manipulation. There were no differences between the ratings for the 
Bale and female tapes. The subjects' perception of the city planning game was 
Measured by several scale Itens included in the first poet-experimental questionnaire. 
While all subjects viewed the game as an interesting one, subjects in the Positive 
Environment condition thought that the game was much more fun and easy than did 
subjects in the Negative Environment condition (£ • 9.80, df - l/71, 2 ^ •005)* 

The Individuation maalpulatlcn was designed to produce differences in how 
much subjects felt they stooi' out from the rest of the group. It consisted of 
verbal and nonverbal techniques used by Experimenter 2. The primary check on this 
manipulation was a questionnaire item asking subjects to indicate the subjective 
probability that they had been picked as the designer. Individuated subjects 
felt they were more likely to have been picked than did Delndlviduated subjects 
(F ■ U.18, df ■ 1/69, 2 ^ -O^)* manipulation effectiveness was also assessed 

by naving the subjects rate Experimenter 2 on a number of dimensions. All of the 
subjects rated him as being very friendly, relaxed, and competent with nc differences 
between experimental conditions. However, when asked if Experimenter 2 was someone 
they would like to know better. Individuated subjects gave a much more positive 
response than Delndlviduated subjects (F • 7.22, df - l/72, 2 < •01)* Individuated 
subjects wexe also move favorable towards being in another study with Experimenter 2 
(F • U.53, df - 1/72, 2 ^ •^^^^ Subjects were also asked to state their overall 
reaction to Experimenter 2, and these free responses were scored by two judges 
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(lnt«r-jud«» reliability, r - ■♦'.91) for xefezvnees to hon personal or iKperBonal 
Experlaenter 2 had teaa. Tha zaaulta show that DfllAdlvidmtad subjecta felt ha 
had baen aara lapanooal than did Indivlduatad aubjecta (F - 8.17, df - l/68, 
2 < .01). 

Finally, It ma critical to tha design of the present study that the aubjecta 
clearly pereaiva a connection betwaan thair teat and diacuaaion behavior and the 
aalection of ana of than as the deaigner. At tha end of the study, subjects were 
aaked to state what they thought ware the reasons for the aelactlon that was made. 
Virtually all of tha aubjtets iadieatad that thair test answaxs and diaoussion 
participation ware tha baaia for the *xparlMntar*s decision. 
Taat of hypethasaa 

Factcar analyaia . Of tha aaay naasures that ware used in the atudy, thirty, 
three wre judged to be tha aoat important , either because thay wai« the major 
dependent varUblea or because they ahoiiad substantial differances between experiaantal 
eonditiooB. Thaaa Masuras ineludad taat acorea, aanipulation checks, aubjactlva 
ratings, tiaJng aeorea, and a variety of Tarbal and aenyarbal expiaaaiva behaviors. 
In addition to analyaaa of variance and tha esaipataticn of correlaticaa betvean 
these neaauraa, a factor analyaia waa perforaad to dataraine if thera ware any 
underlying source vcurlablaa which could account for the obaarved latenelationa 
in the data. Tha analysis uaad principal factoring with iteration and $xi orthogonal 
rotation. 

Tha analyaia extracted thirteen rotated factors, of which four accounted 
for over half of the vaxianea. Two of these factor* Involvad Aiffawnt patterns of 
individuation (aee Pig. l). The first Individuation factor (Individuation - Singular) 

Insert Pig. 1 about bera 

is composed of individuating behavior in tha diacuaaion. In the aalf -description, and 
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on the tests. All of these tehmvlors Mre stteapts to sake ooeself singular 
(l,e, different fro« the others in the group). High positive factor loadings 
were found fort aaount of tlM spent talking in the discussion (.SS)* average 
length of courats (.66) • amount of verbal attention-getting behavior (.70). and 
unusual self -descriptions (•25)« A negative losAlng was obtained for the anount 
of confomity on the pattern association test {^.JZ)» Subjects who scored high on 
this factor nade long coaMnts which drew attention to thenselves, and did not 
conform to the responses of other subjects* 

The other individuation factor (Individuation - Personal) is based oo 
behavior in whioh the subject made personal revelations about him or herself » rather 
than trying to behave in a unique way* Thj three variables with high factor 
loadings Mret length of self-deseriptioa («99)* nnusualness of self -description 
(«37)* And number of arm gestures during self -description (.70). The overall 
pattern ie one of a long* unusual* and expressive portrayal of oneself to the 
r«st of the group« This method of Indiriduating oneself by making public one*s 
unique identity is quite different trcm that of the Individuation - Singular factor* 
which emphasises one^e behavioral singularity in a particular situation. Subjects 
who wanted to individuate themselves may have used either one of the two strategies* 
or both. 

The other two factors involved different types of emotional response (see 
Fig. 2). The first emotion factor (Emotion - Agitated) is composed of active or 

Insert Fig* 2 about here 

agitated emotional behavior mhieh occurred in the discussion. The variables with 
high positive loadings on this faetor wexet number of jokes (•7'^)* number of 
smiles (.70)* number of interruptions (•61) » number of comments (.67)* and amount 
of verbal attention-getting behavior {.^2). In addition* two variables had negative 
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factor loadings! airarage langth of eoutBta {•.k^) and time spent dascrlblng 
oncsalf to the group (-«2if)« The overall pattam is one of aany short comnents 
and attenpts to be actlire In the discussion, but little effort to publicly present 
oneself to the group. 

A positive and relaxing discussion experience Is the basis of the other 
enotlon factor (Esotlon - Contented). High positive loadings vere obtained for: 
the subject's ratings of how relaxed he or she felt during the discussion (.7^) 
and hov enjoyable It was (.61), how positively the subject felt about the city 
planning gane (•^5)ff Social Desirability score (•33)» nusber of an gestures 
while silent during the discussion (•25). The resulting pattern Is one of positive 
feelings about the experlnent^ an endorsesent of socially acceptable behavlort 
and a greater use of nonverbal expressiveness while silent* In contrast to the 
Esotlon * Agitated factor » which Is comprised primarily of verbal measures, the 
Emotion - Contsmted factor Is based largsl/ on subjective ratings and shows no 
distinctive patten of vevbal behavlmr. 

Several important points become apparent from this factor analysis. First, 
most of the subjects* behavior can generally be categorised as either emotional 
or individuating. There were two methods of individuating oneself and two patterns 
of esotional behavior « all of irtilch were uacorrelated. Second, individuating 
behavior occurred almost entirely during the self -description and the group discussion. 
The formal tests appeared to have little importance as means of Individuation. As 
a result » behavior occurring during the discussioii period becomes the most critical 
for testing the hypotheses. 

Environment hypothesis . The major hypsthesAs^ that Positive Environment 
subjects would try to individuate themselves more than Negative Environment subjects, 
received a good deal of empirical support. In terms of the factor analysis. 
Negative Environment subjects scored high on the Emotion « Agitated factor^ while 
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Foeitlr* EnYiroBBmi subjects wsre high on the Emotion - Contented and the Individ- 
uation - Singular factors. This overall pattern is strongly borne out by the analyses 
of the individual aeasures. Positive Enviromnent subjects gave more unusual 
self -descriptions (F - ^*.72, df - l/72, < .05), which were accompanied by more 
expressive arm gestures (F - 5.'*6, df - l/66, 2 < .025). than did Negative Environment 
sub>cts. Positive Environment females also talked about themselves significantly 
longer than Negative Environment females (F - 4.63, df - I/33, ^ < .05). While 
prssanting their self-descriptions, Positive Environment subjects looked more often 
at Experimenter 2 than did Negative Environment subjects, especially when they Nez« 
In the Delndividoated condition (P • df - I/66, 2 < •05)* 

During the discussion Itself, Negative Envircnment subjects exhibited a 
more active pattern of behavior. They made a greater number of comments (F - 6.79, 
||r - 1/72, 2 < •025), but ttwme were mueh shorter 1» length than those of the 
Positive Enrlronment subjects (F - 7.72, df - l/72, 2 < .01). Negative Environment > 
subjects also teld aexe jokes (F - 7.28, df - I/72, 2 < .01) and smiled more often 
(F - 9,08, if - 1/72, 2 < .005), as shomi in Fig, 3. All of these results were 

Insert Fig. 3 about here 

particularly prcnounoad In tha Na^Ltlv^f Individuated condiUoo. vhere the ecoree 
wre always significantly different (jg < .01) ftom the other coaditioos.^ Kowever, 
there was a strcng tendency for Negative Environment subjects in the Individuated 
condition to rate the discussion as less enjoyable than Deindividuatcd subjects 
(F - 3e98, df - 1/71. 2 < -10) • 

Sub.iects' responses on the association tests revealed a tendency for 
Positive Envlronnent subjects to give acre unusual ansvers than Negative Environment 
ones (F - 3.67. df - I/7I. j < ,10). When the pattein test items included norms, 
Negative Environment subjects nere mors likely to conform to the first response 
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glv«n by the other subjeeta (t • 2.^1, df ■ 39. 2 ^ "^^^ ^^^^ norms were 

proTlded.^ Again, the Negative Indlvldtiated condition was particularly distinctive 
In Its teat eeoxes, Vhlle noet subjects gave less unusual answers for test items 
with noms than tar ItsM without them (t • 7«25, df - 78, ^ < .001) , Negative 
Individuated subjects gave normative answers thoughout the entire test. The difference 
score for this condition is significantly smaller than those of the other cells 
(t - 2,58, df ■ 77, 2 < •02) • When later asked to judge how unusual or average their 
test responses had been. Negative Environment subjects rated them as more unusual 
in the Deindlvlduated condition than in the Individuated one, while Positive 
Environment subjects showed a sliest reverse trend (F - '^•25t df - l/72, ^ ^ •05) • 
Negative Individuated subjects rated their answers as least unusual and were 
significantly different from the other conditions (t • 2.27, df - 78, ^ < .05). 

A correlational analysis of the discussion measures revealed a very interesting 
pattern of behavior. Subjects \&io made many comments made shorter ones (r * <-.^l, 
2 < .001),^ and were more likely to joke (r ■ -^.42, 2 •001) # to interrupt (r - ♦.^5, 
2 < .001), and to smile (r - -t-.42, 2 •OOl). They also thought that the chances 
were greater that they would be selected as designer (r - -^.31, 2 ^ .OO?). This 
pattern was more characteristic of Negative Envlronmemt smbjects, especially those 
in the Negative Individuated condition. In general, this pattern appears to be 
somewhat defensive, since these subjects were behaving quite gaily but reported 
that they did not enjoy the discussion very much. Anticipating the likelihood of 
experiencing electric shocks » they probably tried to overcome or disguise their 
fear by generally behaving in an exuberant way. Paradoxically, such boisterous 
behavior as joking, interruptlngt smiling, etc. calls attention to eaeself ^ although 
this Is the very outcome that these subjects nant to avoid. In some sense, it 
appaars that the subject's emotional arousal Is interfering with a more rational 
coping strategy In this threatenli. . situation. 
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In eontxmst to the Ahotm patten, subjaete who aade fewer, but longer 
coBMnts in the dlscuselai talked acre orerall (r ■ '^•58f £ < •OOl). but were 
less likely to saile (r - -.36, 2 < •OOl) or to Interrupt (r - -.27. jg < .02). 
This patten aas aore ehaxacterlstic of Positive Environment sub.lects. who also 
showed a strong correlation between how identifiable they felt and hov pereonally 
revealing their ooanents had been (r « ♦.S^. j < .001). Positive Knvironaent 
subjects who looked often at Experiaenter 2 while describing theaselves gave aore 
unusual self ^descriptions (r " ^.33f 2 ^ •Off), gave more uni^ual test answers 
(r - ^.60, 2 ^ •001). and were less likely to have conforned to the other subjects* 
responses (r • -.31^, 2 ^ •05). However, Negative Environnent subjects who glanced 
at the experiaeater conforned acre often (r • •01) 9 gave less unusual 

test answen (r - -.31, 2 < -06), and talked less In the discussion (r - -..35# 2 •^3). 

The confination for the Environaent hypothesis is quite evident throughout 
the study, aad particularly during the gkx>uP discussion. Since the EnvlronMnt 
aenipnlation was not as strong as its real -life covnteiisarts (for ethical and 
practical reasons), these findings are especially iapreasive. Clearly, the positive 
experience of winning a saall aaount of aoney does not have the sane inpact on a 
penon as being ohosen for proMtien or winning a caatest. Similarly, the possibility 
of receiving aild shock is not as threatening as the experience of being singled 
out for public ridicule or a dangerous job. However, in the present study the 
Negative EnvlronMnt clearly had a strmgi^r effect on a wide range of behaviors 
than the Positive one, particularly for feaales. 

Individuation hypetheala . The secondary hypothesis was that Deindlviduated 
aubjeets would engage in aore individuating behavlon than Individuated subjects. 
The data provide support for this prediction, particularly in the Negative Environment 
condition. In general. Individuated subjects were higher en the Enotion • Agitated 
factor than Deindlviduated subjects, while the latter uere high on the Individuation * 
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Singular factor • 

DalndiYidimted subjaets looked morm ofton at Exptrlmentcr 2 whlla doscrlbijig 
th0wolv«8 and thtlr future goals (P - 10.20, ^ - l/72. jj < .005). while Indlrlduated 
subjaeta neve aore likely to look away from Jhm other people (F » 7.08, df • 1/72, 
^ < .Ol), Individuated subjects talked for a greater aaount of tine in the discussion 
than did Delndiriduated subjects (P - 5.28. ^ - l/72, < .025), eadled moie often 
(F - 7.^1, df - 1/72, 2 < •Ol)t sad engaged in aore behavior that d^w attention 
to thenselves (P ■ 7,80, df ■ l/64, jg < .01), kut repcirted feeling sore nervous 
(F - 5.07, df - 1/71, 2 < .05). 

During the association tests, Deindlviduated subjects exhibited a different 
pattern of behavior than Individuated subjects idken their test responses were aade 
publicly. Vhen they were the first person to call out their answer, Deindlviduated 
subjects tended to give acre wusual responses (P • 3.90, df • l/71» £ < .lO). This 
effect was particularly characteristic of aales (F - 5.91 • df - 1/35. 2 -025). 
Purtheraore, Deindlviduated subjects were less responsive to the norvs listed with 
the test itsM (P - 6.5^^. ^ - l/71, 2 < -025). In other words, when the test 
iteaa includad nenis. Individuated subjects gave aueh less unusual public answers 
than when no notras were involved (t • 4.15, ^ • 38, < .001). In contrast, 
Deindlviduated subjecta showed no such differences ( t • .83, m). As aentioned 
previously. Individuated subjects In the Negative Envlronnent ccndlticn were always 
especially distinctive in both their diaeussion and test behavior. 

The corralattoMl analyaia ahowed a consistent pattern of individuating 
behavior for the Deindlviduated condition. These subjects who gave uansual descrip* 
tlons of thenselves and their future goals nade acre eonnents in the discussion 
(r • ^.^^2, 2 < •OO^)* talked longer ix • ^.36, 2 ^ interrupted nore often 

(r - ^,42, 2 < .006), and engaged Ira acre attention-»getting behavior (r - ^.39. 
2< •02). The Boxa often Deindlviduated subjects looked at Experimenter 2, the nore 
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th«y said about thaasalves (r - ♦.Sfi, 2 ^ •001). Aleo, tht longer thalr ccwwcnts 
In tht dlacuaslon, tha aora paraonally revealing thay felt they had been (r - ^.32, 
2< -OS), Not only did Delndivldtiated eubjacta feel aore relaxed In the dlscusaioii 
than did Indlrlduatad subjects, but their relaxation was strongly correlated with 
how poaltlvely they felt about the city planning gaaa (r - ♦.^'f, p < -OOl). An 
intartatlng' difference between Indlriduatad and Delndlrlduated 8ub>et8 appeared 
In their use of the nonverbal behavior of sailing, Oeindividuated subjects who 
sailed felt aore positively about the city planning gaae (r - +.31, 2 < .06) and 
tended to confura less often on the tests (r - -.26, p < .10). In contrast. 
Individuated subjects who sailed tended to view the gane more negatively (r • -.26, 
2 < .10) and confomed aore often oa the tests (r • ♦.30, 2 < -07). 

The greater support for this hypothesis in the Negative than in the Positive 
Envirmaent condition is apparently due to the stronger impact of the Negative 
MnipuLatiOD, Negative Individuated subjects felt they were more likely to zecelve 
shocks than Deladivlduated subjects and were sufficiently motivated by this threat 
to play down their distinctiveness and try to "melt into the crowd. In contrast, 
the opportunity to get a little money was apparently a weaker incentive and thus 
produced less dramatic differences between the two Individuation conditions. 

The behavioral differences that were obtained between the Individuated 
and Deladivlduated conditions are eapeclally Impressive, since this was a within-group 
manipulation which was rather subtle in its operational isatlon. It was also a 
relatively continuous one, since there were several points throughout the study 
where the experimenter respondad to each subject la either an individuating or 
deindividuatlng way. While this procedure had the effect of strengthening the 
impact of the manlpulatlcn, it may alao have had an adverse effect on the 8ub>ct8' 
owi attempts at individuation. Since the experimenter* a behavior aervad as feedback 
to the subjects on their degree of distinctlveneast those subjects who were trying 
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to change their status say have baso discouraged by his apparant failure to perceive 
these changes and siaply zesigned themselves to their position. 

Sex differences . There was no a priori reason to expect any differences 
betveen males and feaales for the teo eain hypotheses. It was assuned that both 
sexee would want to Individuate themselves aore in the Positive than In the Negative 
Eavlrenaent condition, and would engage in acre individuating behaviors when they 
were Delndividuated than when they were Individuated, By and large » this null 
hypothesis was supported by the data. On several of the najor dependent measures, 
nales and feouLles responded siadlarly. However, throughout the study, females 
showed a mors consistent pattern of behavior than did males. Females who attempted 
to individuate themselves were high on both the Individuation * Personal and the 
Individuation - Singular factors, and the intercorrelations between the major 
variables for these two faetors were quite strong. For example, females who spent 
a lot of time in describing themselves were less likely to smile (r » -.32, < ,001) 
or to joke (r -,3^, jg < ,0^) during the disciission. Smiling behavior was also 
negatively correlated with looking at Experimenter 2 (r - -,^^2, p < ,008) and using 
expressive arm gestures while talking (r • -,40, p < ,01), Females who talked 
more about themselves made fewer comments (r • '-•51f £ < .001), although these 
were much longer in average length (r '^•^O, < .001), Females' more unusual 
self-deseriptio'-.s were accompanied by more expressive arm gestures (r +,54, ^ < ,001) 
and were correlated with more unusual test responses (r " +,34, < ,03), In contrast 
to the females, males showed neither a consistent nor an easily comprehensible 
pattern of Individuating behavior, since there were fewer significant intercorrelations 
which did not seem to cluster together in any meaningful way. 

In addition, there were some differences between the sexes which appear 
to reflect more general sex^role behavior in everyday life. One such difference 
was that males were moce likely to want to be the designer in the city planning 
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game (P 8.36, df • l/71, jg < .01), vhlle females nere more likely to prefer one 
of the consxiltants^ positions (F « 4.23, df - l/71, ^ *^ -O^^. In other words, 
sales wanted to take the more active and aftgressive leadership role in the gane, 
but females opted for the passive and undemanding **follower" roles. Such a difference 
15) prolMkbly tke result of society's sex^role Ixidoctrination, in which maler art 
taught to be more active and powerful, and females are supposed to display more 
passive and helpless "feminine** behavior. In addition to preferring the designer's 
role, males did not view the Negative game with as much fear or dislike as females. 
In fact, some males thought this game was more interesting than the Positive one, 
perhaps because the electric shocks provided a challenge or a test of ability, 
toughness, or "machismo." As a result, these males made some attempts to individuate 
themselves more in the Negative than in the Foeltive Environment condition. Such 
behavior, when it occurred, was opposite to that of the females, and is a partial 
explanaticn for the less consistent treatment differences for males. 

The other major difference between male and female subjects was their 
expressive behayior, Throughotit the experiment, females smiled mora often than 
males (F • 10,20, df l/66, < .005). hut made many fewer arm gestures while 
they were silent and listening to the other subjects (F 14.27, df • 1/72, < .001). 
One possible reason for these dlffexmnces Is that females in our society are expected 
to be more sociable, friendly » and aware of proper etiquette than are males. Thus, 
An their Interaction with three other strangers, females would be more likely to 
smile and appear friendly, but would be less likely to "fiddle around" with their 
hands (except for expressive ptarpoees). 

Discussion 

One of the major outcomes of the present study is that it has underscored 
the complexity of the Individuation process. A particularly critical problem is 
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the naj In uhleh the process Is put Into oparmtlon. If a person decides that he 
wants to mke hlMJlf stand out, how does he tbout doing it? Since bein« different 
obviously necessitates the use of a reference group, the first step is to evaluate 
the other people in the particular situation ana d^tenOne the dinensionB on which 
one could differ froa thea. For exaaple, a person eould disagree with a position 
taken by the others,' eould dx«ss differently froa thea, could disrupt euna ongoing 
activity, eould react irith aore extveoe eaotioR etc. Once the person haa decided 
on sow ladlTiduating behavior and has perfonwii it, he should stand out, to a 
greater or lesser degree, tim the others. 

Hoaever, this rather slaple taetlc for individuating oneself is not always 
iamediately successful. Unless the chosen behavior is really deviant <r outrageous, 
it is quite passible that others will foUow the person's exanple and engage in 
the BBme behavior, thus erasing his diffcrentness fros then. This process Is well 
illustrated in the eaergenee, spmad, and rapid discarding of fads. Fashion 
leaders introduce new styles (e.g. clothing, auslc, danoe patterns), and after 
they are wldsly adopted, the innovators discard then in atteapts to further diffez«n- 
tiate theaselves froa the adaptors. The fad dies through replacesent, and the 
process is again repeated. 

Since people have been shown to be sensitive to situational norM and 
constraints, it is quite likely (and soaeirtiat paradoxical) that their individuating 
behavior will be of a "reasonabls- and "noTMl" type. This nora of appropriateness 
was vsry evident la this study, whaxs subjects behaved quite properly and rat«ly 
deviated ftcm the experlaantal iBStmetioBs. If one's Individuation atteapts are 
circuaseribed by situatimal nezas, it becoses even aore difficult to find a 
differentiating tactic which will not be adopted by others. This raises the issue 
of distlngttishliig betwesn the aotivation to be individuated, the perception of the 
basis of how to do so, and the ability to acconplish this goal behavlorally. An 
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indlrldual may sincerely wish to appear as different from others, but to the extant 
that he feels his alternatiiree are limited, he aay be frustrated in his atteapts 
to do so. 

Social feedback is a critical part of the individuation process, since it 
is the only nay \j which the person can asseas if his attenpts to be different 
have been recognised by otherrs* A person is Individuated only if soneora else 
shows his awaxenees of the changes in the person's behavior. If no such awareness 
occurs, then the person feels very delndividuated, in spite of his efforts to the 
contrary* The results of other studies can perhaps be better understood in terms 
of this interpretation. For exanple, Aront^on's (I969) studies of liking have 
shown that people react noet strongly to evaluations of thenselves which change 
over tlMt as opposed to evaluaticne which renaln constantly negative or positive. 
This finding nay be dne to the fact that the person feels individuated and unique 
when the evaluation changes (presunably as a function of his own bthavior). but 
feels deindlvlduatedt anonynous. or unlnportant if it renains constant, since this 
indicates that the evaluator had not really noticed hin. 

In the present study, the subjects were very sensitive to the feedback 
provided by the experinenter, since it was his decision that was critical to th^n. 
Although he behaved in a standardised way with all subjects* the experinenter 
apparently gave off sosie subtle types cues, since the subjects who were actually 
chosen as tha designer seenad to be aware of their higher visibility prior to the 
annomceMat of their selection. The basic question hexe is what are the verbal 
and nonverbal euas that tell seneone he is individuated? Aside fron any obvlom 
physical differences • how does a person **know** that he stands out fron others? 
Since Experinenter 2 did not actually tell the subjects whon he was going to pick, 
they probably gleaned this infomation from various nonverbal behaviors, such as 
how long or how often he looked at themt how often he smiled or responded in some 
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way to their remarks, etc* Research which varied the quantity or quality of these 
types of behariors mlf^t be able to determine the matrix of feedback cues which 
are most critical In a given situation. 

Up to this point, our discussion of Individuation has been using the time 
perspect ve of a single situation. However, the process of being different can 
also operate across a. series of situations, as when a person tries to behave 
consistently In a unique way no matter whmt he's doing. Such Individuation over 
time is what we commonly refer to as ••Identity*' or ••style/* Although both Individ- 
uation and Identity focus on a person's dlfferentness, their point of reference Is 
not always directed toward some outside Judge l.e, "am I behaving In such a 
way that some person will notice me and single me out from the others?** Rather, 
the Identity process seems to be more directed toward the Individual himself. 
That Is, It is the Indlviduml, as self^monltor and ev&luator, who Is best qualified 
to observe his behavior over time and across situations and to judge whether or 
not he Is a wilque human being, who Is somehow different from all other people. 

If identity can be conceived of as a state of chronic Individuation^ then 
pe24iap6 being treated anonymously over time could result In the development of a 
sense of chronic delndlvlduation. For such Individuals, social recognition may 
become so important that they are willing to engage in counter-normative, antl-soclal 
behaviors in an effort to gain attention, notoriety, and singularity. The class 
clown, for example, behaves in ways which are guaranteed to get him In trouble, 
but which are also certain to be noticed by his peers, teacher, and the authorities. 
The biographies of some presidtntial assassins also seem to reveal a similar 
motivation. 

Throughout the present study, the concern has been with how and why the 
single individual tries to be different from others. However, there an also 
collective attempts at individuation, in which people became members of a group 
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that behares very diffartntly froa the xast of aociety* By being part of a group 
that is singled out by others • the Indlridual raeeires soae sort of personal 
identity or aenae of uniqueness (Klapp, 1969)* Examples of such groups include 
school cheerleaders, the Hell's Angels, Jesus freaks, etc* This collective 
Individuation often uses tactics that are aiailar to attempts at singularity 
(e»g» dressing differently, holding different opinions), but it is not nerely a 
nultiplieation of the latter* In collective individuation, the individual group 
member must first become very similar to some people in order to become very 
different from others, while such sameness is not a necessairy prerequisite for 
singularity* Interesting questions raised Iry the collective phenomenon are hoir 
much group memben nant to be individuated within the group^ and the extent to 
which such individuation could occur befoire the person risked the loss of the 
collective identity. 

The present study of individuation has several major implications for 
further work in this area. In this experiment, which was an initial test of Ziller*8 
(196^) principle, the hypothesis was operatianalised by varying an outcome that 
was external to the subject (i»e» money or electric shocks). However, it would 
be misleading to assume that this hypothesis only applied to human behavior that 
is controlled by external consequences* People often change their behavior as a 
function of chronic, internal, self -evaluative processes, such as pride or shame, 
and one would expect that the general hypothesis would also apply in such instances. 
For example, a person whc anticipatea feeling embairassed or ashamed should try 
to deindivldiaate himself in order to minimise the chance of this experience occuarrlng* 
The effect of these internal consequences may even be more powerful than external 
outcomes, so that It is possible that a person will risk external punishments (or 
forego external rewards) because of the greater benefits to his self-evaluation* 
It is not difficult to find principled people who differentiate themselves from the 
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croifd and take unpopular standfi, knowing full uell that it will bring thorn ortomal 
pwishMnts, booause to aot do so would result in nore severe self- punishment. 
Future research on individuation should attempt to vary such internal consequences 
and deterr.ine if the EnviroaMnt hypothesis is Just as applicable to Internal, as 
to external, outeones* 

The difference between nales and females in their desire to be the designer 
is an important finding which should be explored in future experiments. If the 
difference is a result of sex-role indoctrination, as suggested earlier, then we 
would expect the pattern of choices to be even more extreme In a study which used 
mixed-sex groups, rather than same-sex ones. Presumably, the presence of the 
opposite sex would emphasise and strengthen the tendency for subjects to behave in 
the sexually ^'appropriate'* way. 

The study of expressive behavior in this research was largely exploratory, 
since it was not eleart either Intuitively or on the basis of previous work, which 
verbal and nonverbal behaviors were most critical to expressive comnunication. 
Because of this relative ignorance, it would have been premature to decide a ^ori 
that a particular behavior was the important one and then measure only it and no 
other. The results of any one measure by itself could be very misleading, since a 
singlif behavior can serve several different functions. As an illustration of this 
point, measures of smiling behavior alone would have led to distorted ccnclusicas, 
since Individuated subjects smiled when they were fc^ling negative ^ while Deindividuated 
subjects smiled irtien they were feeling positive. Until such time as the dynamics of 
expressive behavior axe better understood, the use of such tools as factor analysis 
will be of crucial importance, both in identifying the meet critical variables and 
In determining the wderlylng patterns of expressiveness. What we communicate with 
out hands, our eyes, our face, and our voice appears to be the most Important part 
of the individuation process, and should therefore be the major focus of future 
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nseaareh on this probl^A. 

In concluslOD, we nl^^t use the findings of this study to recast ShakMpeave's 
faalllar stattfMnt all the world Is a stage on which nan either attempts to be 
part of the ehor» or the protagonist t nelodraaas and tragedies draw aost sen back, 
while conedles and ronances encourage m to step out Into the spotlight* 
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Flgun CaptioM 

Fig* 1 Pattams of IndiYidmtlon ma darlvod ftoa a factor analysis 
Fig* 2 — Pattams of OMtloaal bshavlor as derlvsd from a factor analysis 
Fig* 3 — Maan ntnter of snilss during discuBsicn 
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